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A MODERN «LAY-FOLK’S MASS BOOK” 


HE catholicity of the Mass, it has been noted, is one 
of the characteristics which the modern man, so jeal- 
; ous of anything which seems to challenge the rights 
of the individual personality, finds disconcerting. If 
I may cite once more a passage from The Spirit of the 
Liturgy by Romano Guardini which I have had occasion already 
to quote in these pages, this point wil! be made clearer. Says the 
writer mentioned: ‘‘It cannot, however, be denied that great diffi- 
culties lie in the question of the adaptability of the liturgy to every 
individual, and more especially to the modern man. The latter 
wants to find prayer—particularly if he is of an independent turn 
of mind—the direct expression of his spiritual condition. Yet in 
the liturgy he is expected to accept as the mouthpiece of his inner 
life, a system of ideas, prayer and action, which is too highly 
generalized, and, as it were, unsuited to him. It strikes him as 
being formal and almost meaningless. He is especially sensible of 
this when he compares the liturgy with the natural outpourings 
of spontaneous prayer. Liturgical formulas, unlike the language of 
a person who is spiritually congenial, are not to be grasped 
straightway without any further mental exertion on the listener’s 
part; liturgical actions have not the same direct appeal as, say, the 
involuntary movement of understanding on the part of someone 
who is sympathetic by reason of circumstances and disposition; 
the emotional impulses of the liturgy do not so readily find an 
echo as does the spontaneous utterance of the soul.” 


We know how non-Catholic bodies have tried to solve this 
problem by substituting extempore prayer for the classical and 
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catholic expression of the worshiping Church as a whole. The 
sacrifice to local and transitory and even to individual taste of the 
permanent elements in Christian worship which this has involved 
is a loss for which no earnestness and sincerity can compensate. 


The Church itself has not been blind to the difficulty, nor 
has it been fruitless in its endeavor to overcome it. Vernacular ver- 
sions of the liturgy are a move in this direction. They do at least 
translate the universal language used by the priest into a form of 
speech saturated with racial and national associations and remini- 
scent of that current in daily life. How far they should be adopted 
at the altar is a question on which opinions differ, but even if 
Latin was abandoned altogether, save for the Canon, the change 
would not take us very far. Certainly not far enough to satisfy 
the critics mentioned by Romano Guardini. 


The paraphrases in the vernacular which at all times and 
among all peoples have been popular take us a step further. An 
excellent example of this is found in the medieval Lay-folk’s Mass 
Book, a rhymed adaptation to the requirements of the illiterate 
which seems to have been in wide use. I have used the word “‘para- 
phrase,’’ but this scarcely describes the Lay-folk’s Mass Book. It 
is more in the nature of a running commentary on what is being 
done and said at the altar. Sometimes the worshiper is directed 
what to do or certain meditations are suggested to him. Thus, at 
the beginning of the Canon, he is told to ‘think on the state of 
Holy Kirk, the Pope, the bishops, priests and clerks, that they be 
busy in all good works.’’ Included in the petitions to be offered 
are: 


Rich men and poor, great and small 
That they be kept continually, 

In good health, and live holy. 

To them that are in evil life, 

In slander, trouble or in strife, 

Poor, exiled, friendless, if they be, 
Sick or prisoned, or on the sea, 

To them, all, Lord send Thy succour 
For Thy worship and Thy honour. 
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“LAY-FOLK’S MASS BOOK” 


The mentioning of the various states in the realm recalls viv- 
idly the hierarchical character of medieval society, and the sim- 
plicity of the Mass Book as a whole, the native idioms employed 
and the tone of childlike gladness give us as good an idea of popu- 
lar religion in the Middle Ages as anything to be found. But just 
because it represented accurately the mentality of those for whom 
it was drawn up, it would be found unsuitable for use today. 

It is interesting to see how the need which this little prayer- 
book was intended to meet is being satisfied at the present time. 
It might be thought that the growth of the liturgical movement 
made that question superfluous. The number of those able to fol- 
low intelligently the Latin of the Mass and who find a devotional 
advantage in so doing has been, as we know, greatly increased. 
Larger and larger numbers are now familiarized with the very lan- 
guage in which the Church prays and thus enabled to identify 
themselves more closely with the priest as their representative. But 
this, I venture to suggest, leaves the difficulty described by Romano 
Guardini unaffected. It would still seem to be felt necessary that 
the Mass should be expressly related to the actualities of life known 
to the worshipers. We can discover therefore a twofold movement 
—that which, as it were, takes the laity up into the sanctuary 
and that which brings the priest down into the congregation with 
its specific, contemporary outlook. 


Let me pause here for a moment to consider a factor in the 
iife of the Church which seems likely to assume increasing impor- 
tance. Speaking recently in the name of His Holiness, Cardinal 
Pacelli said: ‘‘In the complexity of the modern world the working 
classes take on a growing importance, an importance which it 
would be stupid and unjust to underestimate. The extent to which 
the representatives of labor are penetrated with the principles of 
the Gospel will decide in large measure the extent to which the 
society of tomorrow will be Christian.” How closely this inter- 
prets the Pope’s mind can be seen from the urgent demand made 
in the encyclical Divint Redemptoris that the priesthood should 
“go to the workingman.” 

The utterance just quoted referred to the tenth anniversary 
of the organization, exemplifying a phase of Catholic Action, 
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known as J. O. C.. (Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne). This organi- 
zation, as its name implies, is made up of Catholic youths of the 
working class. A full account of its ideals and methods, though 
not irrelevant to the present discussion, would take up too much 
space. It will be enough to say that it stands for the integrity of 
the Christian life as a whole and is strongly opposed to that view 
of religion which regards it as a private and individual affair. The 
devotional and industrial spheres are linked together by the pur- 
pose of ensuring the reign of Christ in the whole of life. In the 
words of the founder of Jocism, l’Abbé Cardijn: “‘It is this which 
we wish to accomplish, this that the J. O. C. ought to be; it is a 
movement which transforms the life of the worker, natural, ordi- 
nary, daily, habitual.’’ We are not surprised to find the same 
speaker linking together as one act the offering of the holy Sacri- 
fice in the Church and the sacrificial life demanded of the young 
worker in his habitual industrial environment. ‘““The Mass offered 
at the altar,’’ he has said, “‘prolongs itself on the altars of the 
world; the Gloria and the Sanctus are chanted not only in church 
but the Christian people chant them truly—always and every- 
where—in the life which becomes a prayer, a reparation, an Action 
of graces.’’ And he speaks of the milieux in which the Jocists labor 
as becoming temples where the whole life of the industrial laity 
renders true glory to God. 


Canon Cardijn has dedicated himself to the task of bridging 
the gulf between the Church and the workers. As a youth return- 
ing from the seminary in which he was studying, he found his 
former companions would have nothing to do with him because 
he was preparing for the priesthood; such action was regarded by 
them as disloyalty to the class to which he and they belonged. To 
overcome this alienation has been the object of his life. It is easy 
to understand, therefore, why the organization of which he is the 
head should endeavor in every possible way to relate the devotional 
aspect of Catholicism to the young workers’ every-day experiences. 


Some time ago the present writer had the opportunity of 
inspecting the chapel at the headquarters of Jocism on the Boule- 
vard Poincaré in Brussels and was able to observe for himself the 
effect of this purpose in the designing and furnishing of the place. 
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That this chapel would not be to the taste of those partial to our 
more familiar ecclesiastical traditions is certain; but no less certain 
is it that it appeals to a class in whose mind those traditions are 
closely associated with proletarian prejudices. When the shock 
administered by this ultra-modern sanctuary and its unconven- 
tional carved wood statuary of our Lord, our Lady, and St. 
Joseph had passed, the visitor saw the wisdom that had attempted 
to create a new tradition for new conditions. 


I am concerned however to hasten on to something more 
relevant to our subject and to show how the J. O. C. has attempt- 
ed to particularize the catholicity of the Mass. I want to show 
how, without in the least disturbing the rite as conducted by the 
celebrant by following the method exemplified in the Lay-folk’s 
Mass Book, it has brought home the significance of the Mass to 
the special needs of the young Catholic workers. 

There lies before me a copy of the book produced for the 
1936 congress of the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Fran- 
caise, a branch of Catholic Action in France with which Belgian 
J. O. C. is closely connected. Here will be found fully set forth the 
responses of the congregation during the Mass with which the 
proceedings opened. An examination of these will show how 
Catholic Action is endeavoring to give the generalities of the Mass 
concrete application according to the character of those present. 
Here, for instance, is the congregational interpretation of the Offer- 
tory prayers: 

Chorus: 

Brothers, let us offer ourselves to God. 
Assembly: 

Lord, we offer Thee our life, our work, our apostolate. 
Chorus: 

Lord, be favorable to the offering we present 
Assembly: 

For ourselves, 

For our parents—our friends, 

For our Association, 

For all Christians, living and dead. 
Chorus: 

Receive us, O Holy Father, as an offering on the paten and in the chalice. 
Assembly: 

Receive us. 


Chorus: 
We are all here on Thine altar, 
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All of us—the young 

Arriving from everywhere, 

And here is our labor 

To continue the redemption. 
Assembly: 

To continue the redemption. 
Chorus of Peasants: 

We, Jacists, offer Thee 

The sunshine absorbed in the grain 

And the gold of the wine, 

Beginnings of the Eucharistic banquet. 
Assembly: 

Lord, take this offering. 
Chorus of Workers: 

We, Jocists, offer Thee 

The dull pain of the suburbs, 

The pain of our labor as a prayer 

For all the world from which we come. 
Assembly: 

Lord, take this offering. 
Chorus of Students: 

We, Jecists, bring Thee 

The hard toil of long vigils, 

Labor over books, and memory. 
Assembly: 

Lord, take this offering. 
Chorus of Sailors: 

We mariners bring you all the sea, 

All the sea, for this drop 

In the wine, 

Our labor mingled at Thy Cross. 
Assembly: 

Lord, take this offering. 
Chorus: 

All we here, we youths, 

All of us here, a single body, 

One blood, one host. 

As a thousand grains in one Bread 

As a hundred grapes in one Cup. 
Assembly: 

Lift up our hearts 

Return thanks—to the Lord. 


A similarly annotated Mass provided for the Jocists, that is, 
the urban workers, on the occasion of their tenth anniversary, 
reveals the same tendency in even stronger measure. As an example, 
I quote the accompaniment to the Confiteor: 

The Reader: 

Pardon, Lord, that we have not sufficiently hated injustice and strife: 
First Chorus: 

All injustices, 


Second Chorus: 
All strife. 
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First Chorus: 
For all bungled work, 
Second Chorus: 
For all the treacheries of love, 
First Chorus: 
For our too great regard for money 
Second Chorus: 
And pleasure 
Assembly: 
Pardon, Lord. 

Perhaps the greatest freedom shown in this modern Lay- 
folk’s Mass Book is seen at the reading of the Gospel. Here we have 
not a translation into the vernacular, nor, strictly speaking, a para- 
phrase, but rather a commentary. The passage in question, taken 
from the Gospel of St. Luke, relates our Lord’s entry into Jerusa- 
lem. During the priest’s reading of this the following dialogue 
took place: 

The Reader: 
We are today at the gates of another city. Christ is always there. He 
sees the future of our country and of the working class throughout the 
world. Does He weep, forseeing our ruin? 

The Choirs: 
No! No! No! 

The Reader: 
There is on His face the light of a radiant smile. No, it is not our 
destruction that He perceives, but our resurrection—because the Cross 
red with His blood, source of peace and salvation, has been planted 
afresh among the workers. 

The Choirs: 
By Thy Cross, O Christ, we shall conquer. 

It is evident that, along with a closer identification of the 
laity with the priest in the liturgy, there is observable another ten- 
dency which might be described as the closer identification of the 
Church’s worship with the needs of the particular congregation. 
The lead in this matter is being given by members of Catholic 
Action and especially by the Young Christian Workers. Canon 
Cardijn’s movement gives great hopes of bringing large proletarian 
reinforcements to the assistance of the Church. But the influx of 
this element cannot be without effect on our traditions. It looks 
as though one of the effects would be the closer relation of the 


classic forms of worship to the actualities of industrial life. 
STANLEY B. JAMES 
Alton, Hampshire, England 
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N the early Middle Ages the community was much 
closer united to liturgical action than later. They 
responded to the prayers of the priest in what was 
their own language. They brought the elements of 
bread and wine, as their sacrifice, to the altar and 

came again to receive them in holy Communion. It was their 

Sacrifice in which they themselves had a very distinct and distinc- 

tive role to play. They knew that the community took part in that 

action in which the consecration occurred, but the consecration 
was not for them the single important part of the Mass which it 
later became. But as the frequency of holy Communion tended to 
diminish and the ethos of Gothic became more tense, the new man 
wished to pray and meditate according to his own inclination. 
The joy of taking part in the objective liturgical mysteries tended 
to disappear. At the time the doctrine of transubstantiation became 
to be taught more precisely in opposition to the error of Berenga- 
rius, the participation of the faithful became less active, and the 
consecration became the one great event in the Mass which drew 
the gaze and the devotion of Catholic worship to itself.’ 
Although the elevation in the Mass which we today call the 

“little elevation’’ is extremely ancient, it is certain that the eleva- 

tion at the consecration was unknown for the first one thousand 

years of Christianity.’ 

Cabrol declares* that up to the twelfth century it is certain 
that there was no elevation after the consecration nor any genu- 
flection nor other demonstration. Browe‘ states as certain that it 





1Cf. Peter Browe, S.J., ‘‘Die Elevation in der Messe,’’ in Jahrbuch fiir 
Liturgiewtssenschaft (1929), pp. 20-66, esp. p. 50f. 


*Jacob Heflmar, Die Verehrung und Anbet-:ng des Allerheiligst2n Sakra- 
mentes des Altars (Kempten, 1897), p. 158. It might be suggested that as 
iong as the priest faced the congregatic1. as he said Mass this “‘little elevation’’ 
was quite sufficient 2s an elevation. With his back to the people it was of course 
unnoticcable. 


*Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie (Paris, 1907-1933), 
Vol. IV, 2; col. 2668. 


‘Op. cit., p. 20. 
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was unknown before the end of the twelfth century. Before this 
time, no ritual, no ordo of any church or monastery mentions it, 
nor is it discussed by any ecclesiastical writer. Thurston traces its 
beginning to a controversy among the doctors of Paris. According 
to this theory Peter Canter and Peter Comester (d. 1197) taught 
that the bread was transubstantiated only after the words had been 
said over the chalice and that the elevation came as a counter- 
action to this novel theory. It is true that the first printed evidence 
of the elevation is contained in a Constitution of Bishop Odo of 
Paris in the year 1198,° but it is very unlikely that such a rela- 
tively trivial dispute could have been either the cause or the occa- 
sion of the widespread growth of the custom.’ 

At any rate it arose first in France in the late twelfth century 
and one hundred years later was spread throughout the entire 
Latin Church.’ The Cistercians adopted the practice in 1215, a 
synod of Treves ordered it in 1227, the bishop of Worchester pro- 
claimed it in his diocese in 1240,° it was permitted in Rome by 
Honorius III in 1217. In the early part of the twelfth century it 
was introduced into Cologne by the papal legate; a council in 
Mainz, repeating the words of Honorius III, prescribed it in 1261, 
and a synod in Lambeth, England, in 1281.° Thus by the middle 
of the thirteenth century it had become almost a universal custom. 

Many missals and synods directed the priest to elevate the 
Host so that everyone could see. The people thought that a prayer 
said while gazing upon the Host would bring great graces. To 
look upon the Host became a very popular devotion. The bells of 
the Church were rung to proclaim the elevation; the Carmelites 
warned the censer-bearer to be careful that the incense did not 
obscure the peoples’ vision; the Carthusians had the deacon at 
early Masses stand behind the priest with a lighted candle so that 


5Jacob Hoffman, op. cit., p. 182. 





°Cf. Browe, loc. cit., p. 21, Where he states that it is inaccurate to say that 
the elevation arose as a protest against the heresy of Berengarius, but that the 
most one can say is that opposition to that false doctrine created a disposition 
for it. 


*P. Pourrat, La Spitualite’ Chrétienne, Vol. II (Paris, 1924), p. 501. 
SCabrol, loc. cit., col. 2667. 
*Jacob Hoffman, op. cit., p. 183. 
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all might see. In the sixteenth century in Spain and England a 
black cloth was suspended behind the altar so that the Host would 
be more visible and in Chartres and Orleans the deacon let down 
a violet curtain for the same purpose.” 

In some monasteries when many priests said Mass privately 
a schedule was arranged so that they started in succession. A person 
could then. by moving about the church, assist practically continu- 
ously at the elevation. 

It was not long, of course, until this sort of piety came to 
be unbalanced. A preacher of the fifteenth century told a story 
about a person who had the distinction of having a shining face 
and white hands even though he was condemned in hell. The 
reason was that he had liked to look upon the Host while he was 
still alive.” 

Gottschalk (d. 1481) said in a sermon, ““You come when 
you hear the bell rung; then you run in to see the elevation; when 
it is finished, you go away running in flight as if you had seen 
the devil.’’” 

From merely an abuse the custom in some places came to be 
tinged with superstition. Some thought that, if one died suddenly 
on a day one had seen the Host, extreme unction would be supplied 
because death occurred on the same day the Host had been seen. 
Franz quotes the strange German of a knight who had his eye 
put out in battle and at once sat down to soliloquize that it just 
couldn’t be true because the lost eye had that same day seen the 
Host, “Ich glob esz auch nit daz ich das awg verloren hab, daz 
hewt gesehen haut den der alle dise welt erleucht.’’” 

The abuse was the fault of both clergy and layfolk. Some 
priests performed three elevations, or made the sign of the cross 
three times with the elevated Host, others holding the Host aloft, 
turned to the right and to the left. A Premonstratensian ritual of 
1578 prescribes an elevation at the Panem nostram of the Pater 


“Cf. Browe, op. cit., p. 57. 
“Ms. 730 in the University library in Graz, quoted by Franz, Die Messe 
im Deutschen Mittelalter (Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder, 1902), p. 103. 


"Op. cit., p. 16. 
®Op. cit., p. 103. 
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noster. They made the elevation at the end of the Canon visible 
to all.” 

As early as the thirteenth century William of Auxerre asked 
in his Summa Aurea whether a person sinned mortally by looking 
upon the Host while in the state of mortal sin. Encouraged by 
later theologians and by the practice of religious, the faithful 
began to regard the contemplation of the Host as an efficacious 
means of union with Christ.” 

One can understand, then, the complaint of a synod in 1564 
that uneducated people honor nothing in the Mass except the ele- 
vation of the Host, that in cities where many Masses are said they 
run from altar to altar and do not remain at any one for the 
complete Mass, that in the country they walk about the cemetery 
and converse about worldly things until the signal is given that 
the elevation is about to occur; then if they have seen the Host 
from a distance they think they have fulfilled their duty. The 
synod admonishes pastors to combat the practice in every way 
possible.” 

This brief survey of the history of the elevation is not a 
useless excursion into history. One need only look about to see 
that twentieth century Catholics are the inheritors of the practice. 
We may not debate seriously that the sight of the Host has as 
great a value as the reception of holy Communion, nor speak of 
“eye-Communion,” but we are not far from it in practice. Today 
there are many Catholics who do little more at Mass than strike 
their breasts devoutly when the Host is elevated. We no longer 
call out, ‘“‘Higher,”’ to the priest at the altar, as once was done, but 
I feel that many wish to. 

It is only recently that we have told people that the reception 
of holy Communion is an integral part of Mass and the normal 
thing expected of one taking part in it. It is only within the last 
quarter-century that the faithful have been generally encouraged 
to take part in the entire Canon by means of the use of a missal. 


“Cf. Browe, op. cit., p. 61. 
Cf, E. Dumoutet, Le desir de voir l’'Hostie (Paris, 1926), p. 16. 
*Browe, op. cit., p. 65. 
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Need it be said that these things are a return to the piety that 
existed before the elevation existed? 


Doubtless, the elevation and looking upon the Host are good 
and desirable in themselves. What is regrettable is that it caused a 
disorder in devotion by concentrating too much upon one thing 
and by thus allowing other things to be neglected. The liturgical 
revival is seeking to restore all things (even those overshadowed 
by the elevation) in Christ. 

Finally, from the point of view of the historian, can we say 
that those centuries, which witnessed the abuses connected with the 
elevation, were the golden age of Catholic piety? 


PAUL BUSSARD 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















OUTLINE OF A WEEK-END RETREAT FOR 
LAYMEN' 


I. INTRODUCTION (Friday evening) 
1. What Do I Get Out of It? 

a) The retreat: What do I get out of it? Same question in 
religion: What do I get out of it? Is ordinary question re business 
proposition. O. K., but must have also something more. Else center 
is possibly own self. Must aim to go beyond self. 

b) Real question: What does God get out of it? What can I 
give God? God has given us all: creation, redemption. All from 
His love. What can I give in return? 

c) Example from prayer-life: Our Father, does not start 
with the give us. Hail Mary: only second part: pray for us. Glory 
be to the Father, etc. Our own private prayers: oft only gimme- 
prayer. Yet.... 

2. Example of Christ. 

a) Did not ask, what He was to get out of it. Considered 
not self. Stripped of divinity. Fled when to be made king. Service 
of God and man. Minister. 

b) Cross and passion. Could have had legions of angels. 
Willed to give self. Last gasp: Into Thy hands. Last drop, whole 
life given anew to the Father. 

c) Died for us. To make up for selfish sin. Pride seeks self 
vs. God. We must seek God vs. self. Christ gave us an example. 
Even unto death. 

3. Give Selves to God: True Religion. 

a) Early Christians, St. Stephen, and martyrs. We not called 
to die thus for God (such only exceptions) ; we called to live for 
God and Christ. Called to give life to God, but in daily thoughts, 
words and actions. 

b) Positive Christianity vs. negative. Negative: goodness is 
“not doing wrong.” “Do not’’ of Old Testament. Bury talent 
not to lose it. If we do nothing against Christ—are not yet with 


*The retreat was conducted by a member of the ORATE FRATRES staff. In 
the following issue a number of topical lists of retreat conferences will be pub- 
lished. ED. 
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Christ. Must be with Christ. Positive commands of New Testa- 
ment supplement the Old. 

c) Give selves to God in retreat. Negative: do not violate 
rules. In future: do not do anything against God. But also posi- 
tive: Give selves to God fully as possible in retreat. Future: also 
in whole life. 


II. LIFE IN CHRIST (Saturday morning) 


1. The Life of Grace. 

a) Grace. We speak of it in terms of its cause and effect. 
What ts it? Makes pleasing to God. If in state of grace, do nothing 
to lose it, etc. 

b) Christ came to bring life (John x, 10). Eternal life. 
Eat Flesh and drink Blood. ‘‘As I live, saith the Lord, I do not,” 
etc. I am the Life. He that hath the Son, hath life; He that hath 
not the Son, hath not life. 

c) Life: positive, progressive in aspect. Growth from within, 
physical, esp. mental growth continues. Grace, as eternal life, more 
than mere analogy with life. Is true possession of supernatural life 
beyond the natural. 

2. Christ in Us, We in Christ. 

a) Christ—picture of vine and branches. Expand. Sap from 
vine. Fruits when? If branch cut off, bruised, dry. We in Christ 
and Christ in us. 

b) Matter of faith—Christ in us—not reason, least of all 
feeling. Some understanding from analogies. Iron at white heat. 
Food assimilated into our living substance. _ 

c) State of grace: living presence of God in us in special way. 
Trinity, indwelling. We share in God's life. True meaning of 
being children of God. 

3. Corporate Nature of Christ-Life. 

a) Union with Christ; union with all engrafted upon 
Christ. Picture of the mystical body (St. Paul). Expand idea. All 
are members of one and same Christ through Holy Ghost. All 
temples of one and same Holy Ghost. 

b) Fellowship—is continuation and expansion of Christ 
throughout time (Church). Each of us truly lives Christ. Each 
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contributes to growth of Christ on earth. Each thus gives to God 
—but not isolatedly. Find God, Christ, live Them, in fellowship, 
as members of mystical body. Positive acts, not only negative 
warding off of harm. 

c) Mark of God’s inner life: love. Basis of God's acts ad 
extra: love. Our sharing in God’s life—love; love of God and 
fellowship. Two commandments of New Test. added to those 
of Old. Disciples of Xt—love one another. Gift to altar. If you 
say love God and hate brother—a liar (1 John, iv, 20). 


III. BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION (Saturday morning) 


1. What Baptism Is to Us. 


a) Washes away sin. Negative aspect. Only that and no 
more? Thereafter stay clean until again dirty? Past fact only? No 
vital reality now? No special meaning? Cannot answer? 


b) Engrafting on Christ. First questions of rite of baptism: 
Seek? Faith. What bring? Life everlasting. If wilt have: keep 
commandments. Depart Satan, place to Holy Ghost. (1) Life of 
faith; (2) commandments of love; (3) indwelling of H. Ghost. 

c) Stole on child: Enter and have part with Christ. Christ 
born in us at bapt. Christchild to develop in us. Serve gladly in 
Church (myst. body) all days. Baptism—eternal reality born in 
us to grow to full stature of Christ. 


2. Baptismal Life. 


a) Life of faith in us, divine life, grow with our coopera- 
tion. Not without our efforts. If cooperate, Christ does in us. 
Mutual union and cooperation of love. Christ does and we do: 
Christ in us. “I live, now’’ (Gal. ii, 20). 

b) Sin is opposite to living of Christ in us. Serve self instead 
of God. Mortal sin, death of divine life in us. Venial sin, impeding 
full flow and growth of Christ-life. 


c) Christ-life. Constant putting off of man of sin, putting 
on Christ. Death to self, life to God. Baptism of immersion: sink 
below surface, rise washed. All life a burial with Christ unto 
resurrection. 
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3. Confirmation. 


a) Negative: helps to resist sin. But much more: is positive 
spiritual maturity. Adult member of fellowship of Christ. Respon- 
sibility of manhood re all pertaining to family life of mystical 
body. 

b) Character of baptism: share in priesthood of Christ in 
us. Power to offer up sacrifice with Christ and His ordained priest: 
i.e., to live the Christ-life quoad nos. To do things of worship 
(sacrifice and sacraments) as true children of God. 

c) Character of confirmation: share in priesthood, needed as 
responsible adults in mystical body. Privilege and responsibility of 
upholding life of the fellowship. Our part in internal life (bapt.). 
Our part in supporting externally: example, word deed (confirma- 
tion). T'wofold character of life in Christ: individual and social 
inseparable. 


IV. MAss: YOUR SACRIFICE (Saturday afternoon) 
1. What Is the Mass to Us? 

a) Mass—Christ becomes present! No more than that? 
Priesthood of Christ offers. Christ is offered. Calvary present on 
altar? Why? For our advantage. How so? 

b) Desire of Christ to eat Pasch. Nations had yearned for 
Christ. Institution of Eucharist. Words simple. Truth. Accept 
or reject Christ. 

c) Was dying testament of Christ’s love. After Supper went 
out and died for us. Connexion with institution. Do for a com- 
memoration. 

2. Offertory Procession. 

a) Early Christians. Breaking of bread, show forth death of 
Lord. Mass of today arose out of it. Offertory procession. 

b) Gift to altar. We lost meaning of sacrificial giving. Early 
Christians, Jews, knew it. We materialistic. Hellenes, sense of 
inner spirit in things. Inner and outer action. Giving of gift— 
giving of self. 

c) Symbolism of gifts: bread and wine (staple food) —giv- 
ing of own life. Energy; trials; unity of all; giving also to poor. 
3. Our Sacrifice. 
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a) Consecration. Our gifts become Christ. Christ present & 
Calvary. Christ lifted up—draws all. Sacramental enactment of 
passion. We in it. 

b) Now our chance. Sublime gift to God (Christ). Christ 
takes our place, or merges us in Himself. Offer Christ and self with 
Christ. Our entry into Calvary. Greatest act of worship of God. 

c) Learn better about Mass, and act out more. Offer selves, 
offer special gift, circumstances of our life. Particular aspect, joy, 
work, trial. Merge these in Christ’s sacrifice. Concentrated living 
with Christ. Centering whole life in His sacrifice. Our answer to 
desire of God's love. 


V. COMMUNION (Saturday afternoon) 


1. Food of Souls. 

a) Words of Christ: He that eateth, etc. And again: Unless 
you eat the flesh, etc. Bread of life vs. manna of old. 

b) Food assimilates. It nourishes; it gives strength; it fos- 
ters or gives new life; it gives health. Promotes growth. 

c) Assimilation with Christ. Vine and branches. More inti- 
mate membership in Christ. 

2. Heavenly Banquet. 

a) Kingdom of heaven like a banquet. Symbolism of ban- 
quet. Eat food together—same food enters living substance of all 
alike. Creates higher spiritual bond between table members. Mean- 
ing of common family meal. 

b) Hence of old: not invite enemies but only friends to 
table. Inviolability of guests who ate at home. David and Achi- 
tophel. 

c) Banquet table of Christ. God is host. Christ our food. 
Feeding on Christ, all on same Christ. Higher spiritual unity of all 
in Christ. Eucharist, sacrament of mystical body, of perfection of 
love. 

3. Participation in the Sacrifice. 

a) Communion is God’s answering gift. We gave selves to 
live Christ. Most acceptable to God through Christ. Cannot live 
Christ except through Christ. God gives Christ in turn, so that 
we may fulfil our offering. 
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b) Communion (Eucharistic bread) confected at Conse- 
cration (sacramental Calvary). We go to altar to receive (not 
Christ comes down to each of us where we are). Partake of victim 
of sacrifice. Assimilate selves. 

c) Received strength, life of Christ in order to live Him. 
This we promised in sacrificial offering. Intimate union with 
Christ, and with fellowship, in order to live Christ more fully 
throughout day. 


VI. THANKSGIVING ALWAYS (Saturday evening) 
1. Wrong Notions. 


a) Now Christ is in us. 15 precious minutes! We think in 
terms of physical presence of Species. We are now tabernacles! As 
if greatest honor to be for 15 min. what wood or stone of taber- 
nacle is all time. 

b) 15 precious minutes. Now have Christ ‘‘cornered.’’ Get 
all out of Him we can while chance lasts! Supreme sponger- 
attitude. Our prayer-books overflow in sweet sentiments which 
we do not feel. No tingling in our senses, etc. 

c) 15 minutes—show due reverence to Christ in us. But 
not merely gimme prayer. Nor is physical, spacial presence supreme 
thing. Something much higher and more lasting occurs. 

2. True Thanksgiving. 

a) True thanksgiving takes cue from whole sacrificial action. 
Res sacramenti received ex Opere operato: is more than physical 
presence. Is supernatural abiding presence increased. We in Christ 
and Christ in us, special sharers in God—permanent, as long as 
not driven out by us. 

b) Have seen: Communion is God’s return gift. Gift for a 
purpose, i.e., to live Christ. Our acceptance is renewed pledge to 
live Christ. Take God first of all for that. Renew promises of 
sacrificial offering, etc. Ask for strength, etc., after mind of Christ, 
not contrary. 

c) Received gift to live out Christ. Not for 15 minutes, but 
for whole day, week. Hence real thanks more than a prayer. 
Christ’s strength for living out continually. Unless that, our 
thanksgiving a lip service. 
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3. Semper in gratiarum actione permanentes. 

a) Unless right attitude, think all ended when door closed 
after Mass. Now again to our work, have given half an hour to 
God. NO—are carrying Christ out with us. Consciousness of 
Christ in us constantly! 

b) Have some work or trouble. Offer as gift in Mass. Receive 
Christ to do or bear work or trouble. In thanksgiving give thanks 
for help, and resolve to do with Christ. When time comes, think 
of Christ in you to help you. Do in Christ. 

c) In same way live out Mass in all of day. Every day a gift 
to God on altar. Every day a living out of double gift. That is 
real thanksgiving, and Mass thus center-focus and source of all life. 


VII. MATERIAL GooDs (Sunday morning) 
1. God’s Design re World. 

a) Paradise. Creation of world for man and man for God. 
All creation serve God through being fully at service of man— 
animals, plants, etc. Harmony between world and man, as be- 
tween man and God. 

b) Man’s fall. Separation of self from God. Brought rebel- 
lion into world, and creatures not so subject to man. Work in 
sweat of brow, conquer nature and material world with difficulty. 
World a source of temptation. 

c) Redemption. Man redeemed but sting of original sin re- 
mains. World, creation can again serve God through man, because 
man can. World still source of temptation, but can be put in 
service of God by Christian. 

2. Material Goods and Man. 

a) Purpose of material goods: serve proper needs of man, 
so that man lives as child of God and member of Christ. Man 
needs sufficiency of goods. That is purpose of private property: 
to fulfil on earth purpose of material goods. 

b) Christianity: all men destined to serve God, to live higher 
life of soul; all need goods for that. Christianity for widest dis- 
tribution of property; every man of good will should be able to 
acquire. Quad. Anno and the laborer, also Rerum Novarum. 

c) Early Christians understood fully. No full spiritual life 
without adequate goods. All gave to each according to needs. St. 
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Thomas: 3 degrees of goods (for bare needs, decent comfort, 
superfluities). Duty of wealth. 
3. The World Today. 

a) Individualism and materialism: goods end in se and not 
instrument. Cut-throat competition for riches. Unbalance, mal- 
distribution, immoral condition. 

b) Return to Christian principles. Each help other not only 
in spirituals but also materials (instrumental to spiritual). Arrange 
so that all of good will can readily acquire for self. Social justice 
and charity in Christ. 

c) Each can promote general conditions, and live out him- 
self. Each back up good causes. All we have, offer to God in Mass. 
Then use as instruments of God. Remember dual responsibility of 
member of Christ: for self and for mystical body. 


VIII. CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE (Sunday morning) 
1. Purpose in World. 

a) Today, individualism, naturalism: each married for self. 
For what can get out of it. Companionate marriage. Easy divorce. 
Adulteries galore. 

b) Supernatural built on natural, latter made for former. 
Urges and instincts in nature. Purpose of sex urge is propagation 
of race. But why that? For purposes of creation and redemption. 
Increase of Christ in world. 

c) Increase of supernatural life. Growth of Christ in each 
soul, in mystical body through new members. Sacrament of matri- 
mony, human parenthood, for more human beings. Sacrament of 
Orders, spiritual fatherhood, for birth and growth of supernatural 
life in these. 

2. Christ and Christian Marriage. 

a) Has beginning and end in Christ. Beginning: Christ in 
priesthood of each party does ministering of sacrament. Natural 
contract plus a supernatural bond of Christ. Husband and wife 
joined by Christ for purposes of God (not rend asunder). 

b) God a partner in marriage. Christ not mere guest at 
home. much more. In marriage act, God alone produces soul. Holi- 
ness of sex in married state: is human sharing in creative act of 
God. 
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c) Unholiness of it, when consciously frustrate God’s pur- 
poses. Artificial interference (birth control) tells God: You stay 
out this time; this for us alone and satisfaction of our instincts. 
3. Growth in Christ. 

a) Rearing of children. Priestly powers of parents. Lead 
children to baptismal rebirth. Help to develop graces by directing 
efforts of growing children. Lead them to developing of Christ 
through example, word and deed. 

b) Growth in Christ for husband and wife. Each gives self 
to other. Each serves Christ in other in special way. Constant 
greater service of Christ in other. 

c) Self-denial for greater union with Christ. Each married 
to Christ in other. Each service in Christ of other a greater union 
with Christ. Growth in Christ and holiness till end. Sacramental 
graces for that. St. Paul: This is a great sacrament, in Christ and 
the Church. 


IX. THE LAY APOSTOLATE (Sunday afternoon). 


1. The World Today. 

a) Four centuries of decline of Christianity. Protestant aban- 
donment of Church of Christ and Sacrifice; to abandonment of 
Christ (deism and enlightenment of 18th cent.); to atheism of 
past century. Now latter militant. 

b) World today is greatly pagan (Pius XI). Atheism; ma- 
terialism; naturalism. Literature floundering after values. Aban- 
donment of Christ the cause. 

c) Catholic compromise and inaction. We tainted uncon- 
sciously by atmosphere. Imitate world’s ways more or less con- 
sciously. Compromise or else negative Catholics. Bad example be- 
fore world looking to us. 

2. Apostolate of the Laity. 

a) Popes have called. Time comparable to early Christian- 
ity, in pagan world. Early Christians conquered by wholehearted 
living faith. By example of charity. They lived Christ and served 
Christ in all things (we fail in this). 

b) Call to Catholic Action. Papal definition: Participation 
of laity in hierarchical mission of Church. Laity an organic part 
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of active Church. First step is sanctification of self. Then work of 
spreading Catholic Action programs of dioceses. Every member 
support. 

c) Lay apostolate goes much farther. Each confirmed mem- 
ber another Christ with full responsibility. Show before world 
the beauty and truth of Christ. Many in world today hungering. 
Look to us and fail to see Christ! 

3. Renewal of Christian Spirit. 

a) First in us. Active, no inactive (dumb spectators) at 
source: Mass. Intelligent participation. Wholeheartedness in giv- 
ing self to God. Connect up whole life with Christ through Sac- 
tifice (join in Communion). 

b) Then among fellow Christians. As father or brother, 
fellow parishioner: Christ-spirit from us to environment. All we 
touch—-get seal of Christ from us. 

c) Then out in world. Awaken curiosity, not by being 
Catholic in name, but living Christ in fact. Truth of Christ in 
life. Not light under bushel, but shine unto glory of God. But 
always in charity of Christ. That supreme mark of Christ-life. 


X. CONCLUSION (Sunday afternoon) 


1. Renewal of Baptismal Vows. 

a) Final conference, then renewal of baptismal vows. In 
baptism, seed of Christ-life sown. Birth of Christ in us. Develop- 
ment by cooperation of our own efforts. Baptismal promises give 
direction of these efforts. 

b) Two ways of being Christian: (1) Self-satisfied aloof- 
ness. Egoistic self-righteousness. Intolerance. Social irresponsibil- 
ity. (2) Apostolic zeal. Service of others. Humble tool of Christ. 
Charity for all. Social responsibility. 

c) Which response is truly of Christ, we know. Renew sen- 
timents of baptism in spirit of Christ. Christ chooses us, we must 
respond wholeheartedly. 

2. Be Ye Doers. 

a) James i, 22-27; ii, 22-24. Wholehearted embrace of 
Word vs. self. Living faith, doing the Word. 

b) World today: example of consequences of abandonment 
of Christ. God leaves to its choice. From bad to worse. Flounder- 
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ing. Zero value of man (totalitarianism) and of race (birth con- 
trol). Catholics often accepted compromise: individualism (self- 
ish), material goods (mammon); no charity, justice, “Kingdom 
divided’”’ (Mark iii, 24). 

c) Judgment of God on world and us. (Eph. v, 8). Have 
not walked as children of light. On contrary (Philip. ii, 21). 
Modern betrayal of Christ, not only fault of non-Catholics. 
3. You Are Salt of the Earth. © 


a) Matt. v, 13. We are salt. Much of it being cast away. 
New blood in Myst. Body through converts. Divine purge! 

b) We received Holy Ghost to be true to Christ, to help 
change face of the earth. Church of God will endure to end of 
time—with or without us. Depends on us whether we with it, 
and help growth of Christ. 

c) You renewed in Christ. Go forth. Ite missa est (go your 
mission is at hand). Ask: What if Catholics, even small group, 
were everywhere distinguishable by Christian virtues over all rest 
of men? Then go forth in dual responsibility for self and for cause 
of Christ in world. May God be with you! 


(Renewal of baptismal vows and Apostolic blessing. ) 





ooo 


“Give me a man’s religion and I will practice it,”’ 
is a familiar demand. Yes, and give him some prayers 
that a man can say without feeling foolish and effemin- 
ate. Just as the hymns in the hymn books seem keyed 
for high sopranos, so the prayers tn the usual prayer 
books are apparently composed for schoolgirls of the 
giggly age or for the more gushy sort of women. For 
this reason, tf for no other, the use of the Missal and the 
Breviary should be urged upon the people. Those pray- 
ers are simple, austere, restrained, dignified, virile, quite 
in contrast with the prettified, sisstfied ““Oh’’ and “‘Ah”’ 
stuff that turns the stomach or softens the brain.— 
REv. JAMES M. GILLIs, Editorial in the July Catholic 
World. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PARISH AS A SUPERNATURAL REALITY (V) 


HE religious and moral life of the parish must be 

grounded and perfected in the sacramental liturgy. 
' ; Hence the most important of all pastoral activities 

is to carry out the liturgy, and accordingly, the pastor 
himself should, as far as possible, perform this task. 
(Preaching the word of God, which forms a part of the Mass- 
liturgy, is likewise a personal obligation of the pastor. Cf. can. 
1344, §2.) It is a matter of rejoicing to know that simple private 
baptism is today being administered only in cases of necessity and 
that, when possible, the pastor himself administers the sacrament 
solemnly and publicly before the entire congregation, as was the 
custom of old.’ After all, every new birth into the supernatural 
community has a deep significance for the entire parochial family 
and guarantees its existence for the future. It should also be noted 
that the somewhat widespread and illegal (can. 776, §$§-2) cus- 
tom of conferring baptism at home, having met with much right- 
eous opposition, is now unfortunately cropping up under a new 
form, that of conferring the sacrament in maternity hospitals. The 
baptismal records of some of the large city parishes show an almost 
incredible state of affairs in this matter. No wonder that pastors 
are objecting. For the very nature of baptism demands that the 
sacrament be administered by the child’s normal spiritual father, 
its pastor. For similar reasons, and not, as some unkind critics 
have suggested, for the sake of the stole-fees involved, do pastors 
oppose extra-parochial marriages, e.g., at places of pilgrimage, or 
at popular novena-churches. The true nature of the marriage cere- 
mony as well as canon law determines that the marriage contract 
be entered into in the home parish (can. 1109, §§1-3). 

Mention has already been made of the meaning of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass as the worship of the entire fellowship in Christ. 
In order therefore to emphasize the supernatural reality of the 
parochial family, some pastors oppose the practice whereby various 





*Unfortunately, this latter statement does not yet apply generally to Amer- 
ican conditions.—ED. 
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societies are urged to receive holy Communion regularly in a body. 
For this custom, they say, overemphasizes artificial or at least sec- 
ondary distinctions in the common spiritual life of the parish. 
Instead they advocate the so-called ‘‘family Communion’”’: the 
family is the organic subdivision of the parish, and therefore holy 
Communion, the sacrament of union, should be received by family 
groups whenever possible. The family as such is to be taken up, 
strengthened and perfected in Christ. So much is certain, that 
where an eucharistic family life of this kind is led, there is no need 
to fear for the religious regularity of the individual members of 
these families if in future years they will move to other parishes 
in which less favorable conditions obtain. Reports on the success 
of such “family Communions”’ are all of an encouraging nature. 
If moreover a proper division of the parish is made according to 
districts (which is to be preferred to alphabetical division), the 
question of preparatory confession will likewise present small 
difficulty. 


A certain Father Jacobs, who died in 1931 and whose mem- 
ory is highly revered throughout Germany, started the custom in 
his large city parish of Muehlheim in the Ruhr district of distrib- 
uting holy Communion at all Masses, even at the late Masses on 
Sunday. Many of the laboring class, for whom Sunday was the 
only day on which they could catch up on their sleep, gratefully 
responded to his considerate move by receiving regularly at these 
late Masses. Especially did he insist that the High Mass, as the 
chief liturgical service of the parish, fulfil its proper function: he 
made of it the principal Communion Mass of the day, pointing 
out that since it was the parish Mass, communicants therein were 
more intimately bound to the parish altar and the parish family 
than in other Masses. 


Could not similar measures be adopted elsewhere to diminish 
the waning interest in parish community life? Having due regard 
to avoid religious one-sidedness, we would do well to emphasize 
the superiority of the holy Sacrifice and the administration of the 
sacraments over all other divine services. Moreover, such occasions 
as the feast of the consecration and patron of the church, and the 
days on which baptism, confirmation and first holy Communion 
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are administered, should be celebrated as particularly important 
family feasts of the respective parish community. In the construc- 
tion of new churches it is again slowly becoming evident that there 
must needs be a sacrificial unity between shepherd and flock and 
that this unity should be the formulating principle of such a ven- 
ture. The parish church is indeed the rallying point and, as it 
were, the focus of all community life; it is the personification of 
parochial unity and the type of the eternal perfection of that 
heavenly city Jerusalem which is concretely represented by each 
parish (Apoc. xxi, 2 and 10). Only if the parish church thus 
recovers its exalted function will the parochial family become ever 
more a living, real image of holy Mother Church, of the entire 
mystical Christ. 

A pastorate with such an orientation readily corresponds to 
the passionate longing and seeking of contemporaries for the con- 
secration of all factors of life to the supernatural; it gives to those 
pastors who must labor under the sinister uncertainty of world 
conditions the certainty of a unified, organic Catholicism. Our 
present age is ripe for the holy symbols of grace, for the sacraments 
in their sevenfold fulness, and for the sacramentals. This is most 
evident today from the agonized plea with which leaders of post- 
reformation non-Catholic bodies* clamor for a return to the sacra- 
mental system, and from the often curious emphasis on symbols 
outside of Christianity itself. Whoever, as redeemed by Christ, 
desires to be vitally and organically incorporated into the com- 
munity of the redeemed, must live and experience the common 
Christ-life as a member of his parish family. We are in Christ 
only insofar as we are in His Church: that is, speaking organically 
and presupposing normal conditions, only insofar as we are active 
members of our respective diocesan and parochial organisms. There 
we possess the Father in Christ, and the Father possesses us. . . . 

To sum up: the parish is a supernatural reality, Christ-like 
and Christ-led, replete with His divine life. The pastor is the spir- 
*This tendency is exemplified by the so-called Anglo-Catholics and the 
various High Church movements in German and Scandinavian Lutheranism. 


Cf. in particular Friederich Heiler, ‘‘Die Sakramentsnot des Protestantismus als 
Glaubens- und Lebensnot,”’ in Hochkirche, Vol. XIV (1932), p. 107ff. 


®°Cf. the ritual of various secret and fraternal organizations. 
g 
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itual father who communicates this life to his parochial family; 
the parish itself is the mother who preserves and brings this life to 
fruition. In the parish is enacted the sublime redemptive mystery of 
Christ's sacrificial body; here it grows and develops in time, for 
eternity. The parish has its origin in the triune divine Love: from 
the bosom of the Father the divine life flows through Christ and in 
the Holy Ghost into the parish, and through Christ back again to 
the Father. The parish exemplifies the Church’s most intimate and 
primary fellowship of sacrifice, prayer and life. Above all, there- 
fore, it is essentially an altar-fellowship. For it is through the 
common sacrificial offering, it is through the sevenfold stream of 
the sacraments deriving from the altar that the wonderful structure 
of the Christian parish is fashioned, nourished, sustained and per- 
fected in Christ. Catholic Action, which is structurally based in the 
parish and diocese (corresponding to the hierarchical orders of 
priesthood and episcopate), will either be primarily a liturgical- 
sacramental action, emanating from and sustained by the com- 
munity life of the parish, or it will not exist at all. True, it may 
still be action, but it will no longer be essentially Catholic if it 
lacks that soul, that “‘infra actionem’’ of the Mass, ‘“‘which daily 
leads to the greater expansion in us of the heavenly life—de die in 
diem ad coelestis vitae transferat actionem.”’ For “‘‘the source of all 
sanctity is contained in the holy mysteries’ of the liturgy.’’* All 
vital activities must arise from the life which pervades the super- 
natural community, all social activities from the common sacrificial 
altar. ‘“The parish community alone remains to us as the proper 
sphere of Catholic life and activity; it is the means for awakening 
and nourishing Catholic initiative unto formation of all spheres of 
human life and endeavor,’ unto the recapitulation of all things 
in Christ. 





(The End) 


MAURICE SCHURR, O.S.B. 
Beuron Abbey, Germany 


‘Secret for the feast of St. Ignatius Loyola, July 31. 


SP. Gundlach, S.J., ‘‘Zur Zoziologie der Pfarrgemeinde,’’ in Das Wort in 
der Zeit, Vol. IV (1934), pp. 15-16. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
A NEW PARISH: LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 


ETURNING to the study, I found the monsignor 

blowing rings of smoke and seemingly watching. 

“Well, monsieur l’abbé, I believe we had arrived 

at our own banlieue, the battle-grounds of your new 

parish activities. So let’s start at the beginning. How 

are you going to build a church? Will the rest of us have to dig in 
and supply the funds, or.. .”’ 

“Beginning, nothing! You may continue to be a materialist, 
or an old heathen, for all I care, but I told you I was breaking 
with the past and returning to tradition. Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and all the rest, and so forth. I am going to start with 
building the Church, but not the church building. My concern is 
going to be the edification of the mystical Christ, the building up 
of the fellowship of Christ, His Mystical Body. No material con- 
cerns for me—that is going to be their concern. They will take 
care of that end if they become living members of Christ at all; 
and if they don’t become such, I'll register failure, while they will 
not need any kind of church building. Can you tell me a single 
instance where a pastor who is truly apostolic and understanding, 
a Christ-servant of the people, has to worry about money or 
harass the people about money? The supreme pastoral principle 
in this matter is an old one. You've heard it often enough: Solvi- 
tur ambulando. Just like that. Ambulando—by walking in the 
way of Christ you'll always be solvent. No worry whatever. 
There'll be no debts except those that pastor and people owe to 
God, and they can be paid every week, or every day.”’ 

“Mea culpa! I plead guilty—But then think of the many 
ex-Catholics and ought-to-be’s in your new territory. How are 
you going to get the halt and the lame and the blind to swell the 
ranks of the wedding-dressed?”’ 

“Take your time. For all I know there may be no wedding 
garments at all. We'll need only a small shelter of any kind at 
first, and that will most likely not be half-filled. But I do hope 
to meet a few stray families who will be glad to know a priest is 
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among them and that a parish is to start. What more do we need? 
The filling of empty ‘benches’—we can safely let that for later on. 


“And right from the start, the standard goal will not be a 
quantitative but a qualitative one. I’m not going to look for any 
large mass or paste at all. We've got that from the very start— 
the whole neighborhood is just that, however sour it may be. I’m 
out for yeast, and yeast that can first of all improve itself. After 
that it will have to work on the whole leaven in order to turn it 
into the good bread of Christ. Right there is our whole trouble. 
How often don’t we judge by the size of the loaf, and we disre- 
gard the fact that it is too considerably just plain dry crust, and 
mostly holes within. Or if the crust is not so dry, only too often 
the inside has too much soggy, unraised dough. None of that for 
my new parish. 

“We could get crowds easily enough among people whose 
life is quite drab and empty. But we are not after quantity based 
on any minimum obligations—whick only too often should be 
called minimizing of obligations. Or we could go into psychologi- 
cal and emotional splurges. You know, learning from the children 
of this world, etc., a sort of Y. M. C. A. pep meeting that satisfies 
for a time the psychological yearnings that are not fed by deeper 
and more solid things. Or we could ask the people what they 
want and give it to them all dressed up in circumstances that 
answer to their emotional starvation or that bring into play all 
the superficial persuasiveness of group phenomena. We could even 
get some kind soul to visit our services weekly by airplane from 
afar, at least if we made no secret of the fact. No, we'll have to 
build more firmly than that. Else the religious life would be like the 
fire in my pipe. Always going out, and instead of being aflame 
with genuine tobacco, it would be burning matches.”’ 

I said nothing while the monsignor relit his pipe. I knew 
when he was in his stride and when not. He continued: 

“So I'll start with a small nucleus of souls, of souls that 
have soul if you wish, such as really want to constitute the ‘faith- 
ful.” And the first thing I’ll do is to explain to them what I am 
doing—at Mass of course—and what they should do. No techni- 
cal theology, least of all some of the post-Tridentine explanations 
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that some theologians tell us do not explain at all—but just the 
simple Mass-action or the Mass-prayer. I think we'll start by hav- 
ing them say the text of Simple Mass Prayers together aloud. Have 
you seen the booklet? It’s Bruce’s. It’s for children, of course, but 
even many an educated Catholic is only a few years old in his 
understanding of his religion. The book should do well for many 
adults. At least it will teach them that the Mass is a prayer, that 
it is their prayer with the priest, their personal and their collective 
prayer, and it will teach them religion as a giving-prayer and 
not only a gimme-one. 


“Naturally they’ll have to hug close to the altar, and the altar 
will be truly a sacrificial table, crude as it may be, with Mass 
said versus populum and... .” 


“You can’t do that,’’ I interrupted. “I recently heard of a 
well-known canonist who said that custom in this country did 
not allow of such a thing.” 


“To which I say ‘bosh,’ hoping you'll imagine I’m using 
stronger words. The so-called ‘custom’ of an altar facing the peo- 
ple has never died out, and there are more such altars in our own 
country than you know of. Besides, the very rubrics of the missal 
make provision for it in telling the priest how to act at the altar 
under such circumstances. Another instance here of what I meant 
by living tradition—so count yourself defeated. And there’s to 
be an altar society formed at once, but not for artificial flowers— 
no place for them. But some volunteers will be gotten for keeping 
the altar linens clean and bright, fixing candles, etc., and then 
all the rest will be associated with them. The whole parish will be 
an altar society for placing the wreaths of their daily joys and 
the sorrows of their daily troubles on the altar at each Mass. 


“There'll also be an offertory procession. It’s been a pet idea 
of mine for a long time, quite feasible in a small group: every 
communicant on entering the church goes to a small contraption 
I once toyed with. By pushing a lever a small host falls into a 
glass. At the offertory this will be brought to the altar, received 
by the server, and I'll pour the hosts into a ciborium if I have 
one, or else on the corporal. 
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“Of course, I'll explain all this to them. No action not 
based on knowledge. Intelligent Christians and fervent! I’m will- 
ing to bet on a hundred per cent full participation in the Sacrifice, 
oblation and banquet alike.”’ 

“Now we're going places,’’ I ventured. ‘“‘How about a breath- 
ing spell, and a slight afternoon snack?’’ He was willing as usual. 


V. M. 











Insofar as the subjectivism and selfishness of mod- 
etn individualism affected our spiritual outlook upon 
life, our attendance at the services of the Church neces- 
asrily became more purely mechanical. We sought emo- 
tional satisfaction in prayers of our own choosing, 
totally unrelated to the services except tn point of time. 
There was a rift in our spiritual personalities, which 
showed itself also in our entire life. The latter was di- 
vided too thoroughly into a period of time spent in 
Church on Sundays and a whole week in which the 
Sunday Mass had but a minimum place tf any. Instead 
of seeking a@ maximum contact with the channels of 
grace and of union with Christ as these were officially 
instituted by Christ, men depended on their own efforts. 
The spirit of Jansenism had imbued even fervent Cath- 
olics with the sense of thetr unworthiness to approach 
the altar of Christ in Communion with the result that 
they acted as if their own subjective efforts had first to 
bring them up to a certain level of perfection before they 
could dare to approach the Eucharistic table. Even many 
pious souls, who spent many hours of the day at spir- 
itual reading and meditation very frequently bolstered 
up their moral courage and developed the moral virtues 
through the multiplication of their own efforts, without 
having their spiritual exercises center their minds and 
hearts more intelligently on the central acts of the 
Church’s worship, on her liturgical mysteries. —ANON- 
YMOUS. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR It seems that an unexpected ‘‘snag’’ has been 
READERS struck in our campaign for lay recitation of the 
breviary. 

The other day we were talking of the League of the Divine 
Office with a clerical friend, when he innocently remarked that the 
various Catholic publishing firms would certainly not favor the 
idea of the breviary for the laity. Upon our inquiring why he 
thought this, he answered that it would mean a decrease in their 
missal sales. 

And of course, we “‘bit.’"” Why should such a decrease take 
place? 

“But don’t you see,” he replied. “It will mean that the laity 
will likewise begin saying their breviary while attending Mass.”’ 





* 


But we continue optimistically to hope for the best. And in 
this spirit of trust in God, whose honor we humbly believe to be 
promoting, we venture to suggest a further development of the 
League idea. 

It is common, though bitter, knowledge, that the breviary 
does not play that role in some priests’ lives which its nature and 
the express wish of the Church postulates. Instead of being, with 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, the principal source and inspiration of 
their prayer-life, it not infrequently becomes a heavy burden. 


More than once we have met even newly-ordained priests, 
otherwise zealous and idealistic, who admitted with sorrow and a 
sort of helpless feeling of shame, that they got through their 
breviary as rapidly as possible, that it meant very little to their 
personal spiritual lives, and that they turned by preference to the 
rosary and to other private devotions for their prayer-needs. And 
no amount of insisting on the function of the office as the exalted 
prayer of Christ’s body here on earth will bring about any perma- 
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nent betterment in such cases. For the contents of the breviary 
remain strange and ‘“‘foreign’’ to them; and knowledge, under- 
standing, is a prerequisitive to love. 

- 


As one preventive remedy for this tragic situation, we earn- 
estly beg the reverend rectors and spiritual directors of semina- 
ries, as well as the seminarians themselves, at the beginning of the 
present school year to give the League plan serious consideration. 
If during the four or five years prior to reception of the subdia- 
conate, or even earlier, in the minor seminary, candidates for the 
priesthood would be gradually initiated into the treasure-store of 
the divine office, such tragedies—both for the Church as well as 
for their own prayer-lives—could to a great extent be avoided. 
Proof for this is the experience of seminarians who have privately 
recited (and because of aroused interest, studied) Prime and Com- 
pline as their morning and evening prayers, or the case of those 
who attended seminaries where these prayers were chanted in com- 
mon; ever after, these two hours have meant more for them than 
the others, even though, objectively speaking, they are less inter- 
esting and important than, e.g., Lauds and Vespers. If they would 
in a similar manner get to know and appreciate at least the remain- 
ing little hours before they bind themselves by vow to recite them 
worthily and attentively in the name of the entire Church, what a 
difference it would make! 

* 


Ultimately, of course, it matters little whether this practical 
introduction to the breviary takes place according to the League of 
the Divine Office plan or any other, or whether or no the partici- 
pants have themselves inscribed on the League roster. The main 
thing is that such a gradual, thorough and understanding initia- 
tion to the Church’s prayers does actually take place, and that the 
‘‘preparation for the office’” be no longer limited to little more than 
a learning of the mechanics of use. We do however hold that the 
League can often be an added incentive; also that its plan of recit- 
ing all the day hours as a group (each member being assigned one 
of the hours), has proved both most useful and practical, and 
should wherever possible be retained. For besides engendering the 
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spirit of community prayer, thus driving home one of the essential 
characteristics of the divine office, it will likewise discourage any 
neglect on his part by any individual member. 

x * * 


In conjunction with this appeal for the spread of the League 
idea among seminarians, we would like to call their and our 
readers’ attention once again to the new English translation of 
the entire breviary. For whereas beginners may for several years 
have quite enough to do with the Day Hours, those who are nearer 
to ordination or have already assumed the obligation of the full 
office, could do no better than to invest in these four volumes. In 
the review of the Autumn and Winter volumes last year (Vol. 
XI, p. 237 f.), we pointed out what we consider imperfections, 
some of them major, in the conception and execution of the work. 
The same restrictions hold for the Summer and Spring volumes.’ 
But in spite of blemishes, the publishers deserve unstinting praise 
for undertaking the vast work. And since it is the only English 
translation of the present breviary and likely to remain such for 
many years to come, it is the only handy reference book for all to 
whom the Latin original presents difficulties. Much labor and 
diligence went into the edition; the result is not unworthy of the 
Church’s official book of prayer. The binding is sturdy, and print 
clear. All in all, the volumes are well worth their price, consider- 
ing the question from merely the material standpoint. And judg- 
ing them as an aid to the more devout recitation of the office, their 
worth is beyond money to buy. 


° 
LEARNING FROM OTHERS 


The May issue of The Western Journal of Education (San 
Francisco) a non-sectarian publication ‘‘Devoted to the Interests 
of the Individual Teacher, to School Administrators, and to the 
Creation of Wholesome Public Sentiment for Public and Private 
Schools,’’ contained a number of interesting articles on music in 
the schools. One such article by Irmagarde Richards on ‘‘Gregorian 





'Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. Spring volume, cxxiii-880-211 pp.; 
Summer, cxxiii-838-239 pp. Leather, $5.25 per volume. 
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Music in Modern Schools’’ dealt with the revival that is ‘“‘coming 
into vigorous and joyous perfection for a large section of school 
children in the San Francisco Bay region.” 


The article then deals with the “growing appreciation of 
the beauty and the musical value of the ancient liturgical music 
called ‘plain song,’ or ‘Gregorian chant,’ ’’ and gives a brief his- 
torical sketch of it, of the decline of the chant, and then of the 
revival of it in the San Francisco region through the work of the 
Reverend Edgar Boyle, director of music for the archdiocese of 
San Francisco. But the article does not confine itself to mere 
description of what is being done, nor to Catholic schools. Two 
paragraphs typical of its content, culled out of the context, are 
here given as interesting samples to our readers. 


“Democracy is the watch-word of our day, and nowhere 
more than in the educational world. Plainsong is a beautiful and 
vigorous embodiment of that experience which we call ‘the demo- 
cratic way of life.’ It provides for no solos, no opportunity to 
exploit the gifts of one or two at the expense of the group, no 
place for individual exhibitionism. Every participant finds his or 
her satisfaction in the perfect beauty of the group expression. Out 
of a generation of children trained once more in this form of 
music, it is hoped the custom of congregational singing will return 
to the churches, to strengthen the spiritual life of the people, and 
to give one more expression of that habit of democratic coopera- 
tion of whose value we are increasingly conscious today... . 


“Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians recently shared with 
Father Boyle’s Schola Cantorum in a festival concert of Gregorian 
chant. For he had been invited to give a course in this form of 
music at the College of the Pacific, whose traditional leadership 
in music education is taken for granted in California. The course 
culminated enthusiastically in this concert and in a renewed sense 
of fellowship among groups that found themselves at one in the 
shared experience of this noble ancient music.” 


This is by no means a lone example of the fact, that persons 
outside the fold are putting us to shame by their appreciation of 
our own traditional heritage. 
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A FIFTH GRADE PROJECT ON THE MASS 


The following verse is the end-result of a year’s study of the 
Mass by the children of grades 5a and 6b of St. Michael’s Paro- 
chial School of Grand Forks, N. D., during the past school-year. 
The text used in the religion class was book five of the Christ- 
Life Series in Religion, The Redeeming Sacrifice. Each couplet was 
the result of cooperative class effort and selection. After respective 
sections in the text had been studied, all the pupils would be 
requested to express the result in the form of a couplet. The class 
then passed judgment on the respective offerings, and out of the 
cooperative selecting by the class the entire project was built up in 
the course of the year. For interested readers we are herewith repro- 
ducing the final result, of which the youthful class is, we believe, 
justifiably proud. 


THE MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS 


David's psalm, the ‘‘Judica me,”’ 

Tells with what joy around the altar we pray. 
The ‘‘Confiteor’’ following the ‘‘Judica me,”’ 
Takes all our venial sins away. 

The ‘‘Introit,”” the leading prayer thought of the day, 
Comes just before the ‘‘Kyrie.”’ 

A mercy prayer is the ‘‘Kyrie,’’ 

Recited nine times in the Mass every day. 

The ‘‘Gloria,’’ the greatest hymn of praise, 
Our minds and hearts to heaven does raise. 
‘*The Lord be with you all your days,”’ 
Follows this glorious hymn of praise. 

The ‘‘Collect,’’ the second proper part, 

Is also a lifting of mind and heart. 

The “‘Epistle,’’ a letter from the great St. Paul, 
Teaches us love for God, one and all. 
Cleanse, O God, this heart of mine, 

To read Thy holy life divine. 

The ‘‘Gospel’”’ tells of the life of Christ 
Follows Him to gain the heavenly tryst. 

An act of faith is the ‘“‘Nicene Creed,” 

In which are found the truths we believe. 


THE MASS OF THE FAITHFUL 
The Giving Part 


When the priest offers the holy bread, 

We offer ourselves to God, our Head. 

The mingling of the water and wine 
Represents us and Christ divine. 

We offer, O Lord, the chalice of salvation, 
Changed into Your blood at the Consecration. 
“I will wash my hands among the innocent,” 
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That my heart be truly penitent. 

The “‘Orate, fratres’’ means: Let us pray 

That our sacrifices be accepted this day. 

‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts,’ 

Come, fill our hearts with the Holy Ghost. 

The Church, the living, the saints, are mementos three. 
I pray for them, and they pray for me. 

The oblation bell warns that the Consecration is near 
When Christ in the form of a host will appear. 

‘“‘My Lord and My God!” 

Then heads bend low, 

And our hearts with love are all aglow. 

The prayer, “‘In loving memory,’ we say; 

It pleases God in the greatest way. 

Again we have mementos three, 

The dead, us sinners, and nature formed so beautifully. 
The ‘‘minor doxology,’’ a wonderful hymn, 

Closes the Canon with a solemn ‘‘Amen.” 


The Receiving Part 


The ‘‘Pater Noster’ is the table prayer 
Of the great Banquet He lets us share. 
Lamb of God, Who takes away 
The sins of men in the Mass each dav. 
‘‘Domine, non sum dignus,”’ 
Three times the chimes do ring. 
“Domine, non sum dignus,”’ 
To Him my heart I bring. 
The holy Banquet now begun, 
We go to receive God’s own Son. 
I thank you, dear Jesus, in every way. 
I'll try to be like You the livelong day. 
“‘Go, the Mass is at an end,” 
And His blessings He does send. 

oO 


THE DIALOG MASS AS THE PRINCIPLE AND FOCAL 
POINT OF CHRISTIAN UNITY’ 


In the estimation of various sections of the faithful as well 
as of the clergy, the dialog Mass is considered a distinct revolution 
in the liturgy of the Church; in fact, they believe it is an innova- 
tion which dates from the twentieth century. With numerous 
documents at hand, however, it can be readily shown that the 
dialog Mass is not an innovation but rather a return to tradition, a 
return to the practice of the early Church herself. 

True it is that there are certain phases of the dialog Mass 
which are of contemporary invention. Such are, for instance, those 





2Translated and freely adapted from an article on the dialog Mass by Dom 
Bernard de Chabannes, published in La Vie Spirituelle, July-August, 1937, pp. 
21-29.—ED. 
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dialog Masses which might better be characterized or described by 
the name of ‘“‘choral speaking” or ‘‘speaking choir’’ Masses. Varia- 
tions of this type are comparatively numerous and are of a rather 
local character. Insofar as they aim to make the Mass more intelli- 
gible and vital for groups of youth, especially children, we should 
not be too ready to condemn the practice. After all, those who are 
extensively occupied with the education of children in parishes and 
schools know how difficult it is to keep children interested for any 
length of time during the celebration of the sacred Mysteries. 
Whatever may be done, therefore, to stimulate their interest in 
and impart a better understanding of the holy Sacrifice is deserving 
of praise and encouragement. 

It is only too obvious that in many respects our present age 
is one of chaos, of contradictory and subversive ideas. Over against 
this we have the stabilizing influence of the liturgy of the Mass. 
Consecrated by centuries of experience and holiness, and sprung 
from the immutable love of God Himself, the Mass is truly the 
focal point of all Christian unity. It is tradition that provides a 
solid and stable foundation for our spiritual edifice. If, on the 
pretext of furthering spiritual growth and interest and of promot- 
ing Christian unity, each individual would formulate his own 
prayers and suggest new ceremonies, our edifice must needs become 
unstable because it would rest on the idle whims and the personal 
inspiration of the individual. Institutions fraught with such in- 
stability and uncertainty can never inspire lasting personal attach- 
ment nor engender a corporate devotion in the faithful. 

It is quite a different matter, however, when we speak of the 
liturgical dialog Mass, concerning which various norms, limita- 
tions and suggestions have been made in a previous article.” The 
dialog Mass is not concerned with an individualistic or personal 
method of piety or with any modern innovations; rather it pre- 
sents a simple adaptation of the liturgy to the needs of the faith- 
ful. It is nothing else but the Mass as such, the inheritance which 
we have received from our holy Mother the Church. And because 
it is a most precious inheritance, we hold in highest respect and 
veneration even the least detail of the Mass, and endeavor to apply 


*Cf. March issue, pp. 225-228. 
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its fruits for the greatest good and benefit of all. Hence, too, it is 
ardently desired that all the faithful should take that role in the 
Mass which is theirs by right of being united with Christ. 

Various ecclesiastical enactments have designated the Mass 
server to minister at the altar and to make the responses at Mass 
in place of not only the absent faithful but of those present who 
are ignorant of their functions as co-offerers with the priest. If 
the faithful present at Mass, therefore, were sufficiently instructed, 
they should be permitted to resume their traditional and rightful 
office and become active participants in rather than mute spectators 
at the Mass. The ideal would be to have both servers and faithful 
properly instructed to participate actively in offering the holy Sac- 
rifice; surrounding the altar, they would be one in heart and mind 
with the celebrant, and as one body would offer this highest act of 
homage to God their common Father. Thus was the Mass con- 
ceived by the Apostles of Christ and by the Fathers of the Church, 
as is evidenced by their writings, some of which are here adduced 
in their chronological order. 

THE FIRST CENTURY—TIME OF THE APOSTLES 

The first evidence we consider is that given us by St. Luke in 
his Acts of the Apostles: ‘“‘And they were persevering . . . in the 
communication of the breaking of bread, and in prayers” (Acts ii, 
42). The term “breaking of bread’’ was used to designate the holy 
Sacrifice, which at that time was offered with large pieces of bread 
that had to be broken. Important to note is the juxtaposition of 
the two phrases “‘breaking of bread’’ and “‘in prayers,’’ since it 
gives us evidence that the early Christians were by no means 
passive during the Mass; they took a very definite and active part 
in the prayers of the Mass together with the celebrant. 

Frequently the solemn injunction was given to the faithful 
by the first martyr-popes and bishops that they should unite them- 
selves in the celebration of the holy Eucharist, becoming thereby 
more intimately united to Christ and to one another. St. Clement 
in one of his epistles* has the following: ‘‘For the Scripture says 
‘Ten thousand times ten thousand (angels) stood by Him, and 
thousand thousands ministered to Him, and they cried out Holy, 


*First Epistle of St. Clement, ch. 34 (Migne P. G., I, col. 277). 
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Holy, Holy is the Lord of Sabaoth, the whole creation is full of 
His glory! Therefore, we too must gather together with agreement 
in our conscience and cry earnestly to Him, as it were with our 
mouth, that we may share in His great and glorious promises.”’ 
(Translation from Loeb Classical Library.) St. Clement, there- 
fore, writing in the year 95, gives us to understand that in the 
primitive Church the Sanctus was recited aloud in common by all 
the faithful. 

St. Ignatius (107 A.D.) is no less insistent nor less explicit 
than St. Clement. “‘As then the Lord was united to the Father 
and did nothing without Him, neither by Himself nor through the 
Apostles, so do you nothing without the bishops and the presby- 
ters. Do not attempt to make anything appear right for you by 
yourself, but let there be in common one prayer, one supplication, 
one mind, one hope in love, in the joy which is without fault, 
that is Jesus Christ, than whom there is nothing better. Hasten all 
to come together as to one temple of God, as to one altar, to one 
Jesus Christ, who came forth from the Father, and is with one, 
and departed to one.’ (Translation from Loeb Classical Library. ) 
‘“‘Let no man be deceived; unless a man be within the sanctuary he 
lacks the bread of God; for if the prayer of one or two has such 
might, how much more has that of the bishop and of the whole 
Church? So then he who does not join in the common assembly, 
is already haughty, and has separated himself. . . . Seek, then, to 
come together more frequently to give thanks (i.e. to celebrate the 
Eucharist) and glory to God. For when you gather together fre- 
quently the powers of Satan are destroyed, and his mischief is 
brought to nothing, by the agreement of your faith. There is 
nothing better than peace, by which every war in heaven and on 
earth is abolished.’ (Translation from Loeb Classical Library.) 
These texts clearly indicate why in the primitive Church the 
Eucharist was also called “‘synaxis,’’ a Greek word which signifies 
an active assembly of all the members of a very intimately united 
community, congregated especially for celebrating the Eucharist. 


(To be concluded) 








‘Epistle to the Magnesians, ch. 7 (Migne P. G., V, col. 668). 
‘Epistle to the Ephesians, ch. 13 (Migne P. G., V, col. 656). 
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LITURGICAL The death of Rev. John M. Petter deprives the 
BRIEFS Society of St. Gregory of America of an able and 
zealous president, and the diocese of Rochester of 
its pioneer and ardent promoter of the Gregorian restoration. For 
many years past he had been professor of chant at St. Bernard's 
Seminary, and thus was in a position to win several generations 
of the younger clergy for the cause of correct liturgical music. He 
was, moreover, intent on teaching the various orders of sisters 
within the diocese, for through them he knew he could reach all 
the children and ultimately the congregations. We are confident 
that while he is singing a new canticle to the Lord in the “‘church 
of the saints,’’ he will not forget our efforts here below at joining 
worthily in the song of that blessed company by means of the 
liturgy. 


Another grievous loss in the ranks of chant leaders was the 
death of Abbot Ferretti, president of the Pontifical Institute of 
Music at Rome, and author of the authoritative Estetica Grego- 
riana. Personal association with him for more than four years 
taught us the truth of the saying that the greatest and most learned 
scholars are also the humblest. He was the most unassuming of 
men, but quick and alive to every situation, and possessed of a 
keen sense of humor. In Gregorian theory he was heart and soul 
with the Solesmes school of interpretation. May his humble soul 
find rest with Him whom He served so faithfully. 


His Holiness has appointed Dom Gregory Sunol, monk of 
Montserrat, as Abbot Ferretti’s successor. He is perhaps most 
widely known for his handbook on Gregorian chant, translated 
into a number of languages, and extensively used also in American 
seminaries. His scholarship is evident from the fact that he is asso- 
ciate editor of the Paleographie musicale. Since 1931, he has been 
head of the musical school of Milan, under Cardinal Schuster. In 
this capacity he inaugurated the scientific restoration of the tradi- 
tional Ambrosian chant, and was so successful in his undertaking 
that already in 1935 the Antiphonale Missarum Mediolanense 
(corresponding to the Roman Graduale) could be published. His 
new Antiphonale for the Milanese divine office is being printed at 
the present time. In a word, the Holy Father's choice was undoubt- 
edly a happy one, and Abbot Ferretti has been given a successor 
who will competently carry on the tradition he initiated. 


A Liturgical Institute of Gregorian Chant was held at Colum- 
bia College, Dubuque, Iowa, during the first week of August. 
According to the lengthy, enthusiastic reports in the Daily Trib- 
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une, a genuine and deep interest in chant and congregational sing- 
ing was aroused among the numerous participants. In fact, the 
results were so encouraging that its sponsors plan to conduct the 
school annually. It is hoped, moreover, that in future Institutes 
the liturgy itself, as the basis and standard of liturgical music, will 
be given greater prominence on the program. 


The recent celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
abbatial blessing of the Rt. Rev. Ildephonse Herwegen gave impos- 
ing testimony to the part played by Maria Laach Abbey and its 
gifted Abbot in the deepening of Catholic life and consciousness 
among German-speaking countries by means of the liturgical 
movement. The editors of both the Liturgisches Leben (Dr. 
Johann Pinsk) and of Bibel und Liturgie (Dr. Pius Parsch), rep- 
resenting through their publications respectively the study and the 
practical application of the liturgy, dedicated issues of their peri- 
odicals to the event, and publicly professed their dependence on the 
inspiration emanating from Maria Laach under the guidance of 
Abbot Herwegen. American Catholics have to some extent been 
made acquainted with the Abbot’s work through several articles 
in the Commonweal, notably the recent contribution of Dr. Rein- 
hold. Moreover, numerous non-Catholics, especially those with 
High Church leanings, have acknowledged the influence of the 
liturgical movement as represented by the life and writings of 
Laach monks, on contemporary Christianity. The most recent 
instance was an article of appreciation by Dean Ladd in the Epis- 
copalian Witness. 


Among the most important undertakings begun by Abbot 
Herwegen was the establishment of a Liturgical Academy at Maria 
Laach, where priests could pursue intensive studies in liturgical 
science. About ten Americans have thus far attended for a period of 
a year or longer. The program for the coming year includes courses 
in ‘“The History of Christian Art in Its Relation to the Liturgy” 
(Abbot Herwegen), ‘‘Sacred Music’’ (Dom Basil Ebel), “Holy 
Scripture Readings in the Liturgy’’ (Dom Urban Bomm), ‘The 
Origin and History of the Roman Mass Rite’’ (Dom Jerome 
Frank), and ‘“The History of Oriental Liturgy’’ (Dom Odilo 
Heiming). 


From a description of school life at Blackfriars, Laxton, 
England, the school of the English Dominican Fathers: ‘Religion 
has been kept to the end; not because it is not regarded as an 
element in school life at all, but as pervading and informing the 
whole of life. Laxton’s aim is to build up, not a unified and genu- 
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ine culture, but a unified and genuine Catholic culture. This means 
that an effort is made to bring every department of life into rela- 
tion with religious principles and practice. On the other hand, 
specifically religious instruction is withdrawn as far as possible 
from the atmosphere of the class-room; given pride of place in the 
horary—doctrine, the study of Scripture, and liturgy occupy in 
turn the first period of each morning—it is never the subject of 
examinations; it is supplemented by regular conferences in chapel; 
and is closely related to the actual performance of the liturgy. 
High Mass on Sundays, sung by the whole school and the dialog 
Mass on weekdays, are the morning prayers of the community of 
Fathers and boys; Compline, also sung by the whole school, the 
night prayer’ (Catholic Herald, July 1). 
° 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Six Studies 
on the Oriental Rites. With an Introduction by Donald Attwater. Long- 
mans, Green &% Co., New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. xii-110. Cloth, $1.50. 
The volume is a reprint in book form cf material which appeared in 

the Liturgical Arts quarterly two years ago. Four articles are of a general 

nature: “The Eastern Branches of the Tree of Life,” by Rev. Francis J. 

McGarrigle, S.J.; ““The Code of Canon Law and the Catholics of Eastern 

Rites,” by Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara; “Liturgy and Asceticism in the East- 

ern Church,” by Rev. John LaFarge, S.J.; and “The Spiritual and Aesthe- 

tical Value of Icons,” by Dom Ildefonse Dirks, O.S.B. The two others 
concern individual rites: “The Syro-Malankara Church,” by Most Rev. 

Mar Ivanos, and “The Ethiopic Church,” by Cardinal Tisserant. 

The contributions are of rather unequal quality and interest. Out- 
standing are the two by Fathers LaFarge and Dirks. It is difficult for us 
to realize that God did not make all men in our own likeness, and that 
the ethos underlying Eastern manifestations of piety is just as God-given 
and worthy of respect as is our own. More than that, it is about time we 
humbly acknowledge that we have much to learn from our Eastern 
brethren, especially in regard to viewing reality more from God’s angle 
than from that of impotent humankind. Readers might well supplement 
Father LaFarge’s article by studying Arseniew’s slight but illuminating 
volume, Mysticism and the Eastern Church (London, 1926), which 
should be required reading for all who are tempted to be apologetic 
about the “backwardness” of the Christian East. The bibliography at the 
end of the volume contains descriptions and evaluations of the most 
important volumes, articles, pamphlets, and papal pronouncements on the 
subject of Eastern rites. It is an admirable example of how a bibliographi- 
cal list can be made highly useful. We regret that the publishers did not 
deem it advisable to include the illustrations of the original articles. 


G. L. D. 
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IN THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. By Rev. Edward Leen, C.SS.P. Sheed & 
Ward, New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. xxiv-361. Cloth, $2.50. 


We must be grateful to Father Leen for giving us as a sequel to his 
widely admired Progress through Mental Prayer a volume of meditations 
on the mysteries of Christ, and especially for directing attention to the 
Gospels as “immense resources of light and inspiration” (p. xix). Too few 
of the faithful—and how many, indeed, among religious—have discovered 
the sacred Scriptures as the book of books for spiritual reading and medi- 
tation. In German-speaking countries Bible study has been given consid- 
erable impetus in recent years by the Bibelbewegung, a movement that has 
gone hand in hand with that for liturgical renewal; and we may express 
the hope that more works like Father Leen’s, with its persuasive introduc- 
tion and its many chapters exemplifying the principles laid down, will 
direct attention toward and arouse enthusiasm for the prayerful study of 
the Gospels in our country. 

As this reviewer read through Father Leen’s books, however, he 
experienced surprise and growing disappointment at its limitations. The 
clue to its restrictions is to be found in the introduction. “For the work 
of sanctification consists, precisely, in establishing vital contact between 
two life experiences—the life experience of Christ and the life experi- 
ence of the Christian. . . . It is therefore in thought, ideal and principles 
that there is to be established oneness in the lives of Christ and the Chris- 
tian” (p. xiii). The question at once arises: Is it only in thought, ideal 
and principles that our union with Christ consists? Is our union only psy- 
chological? The text leaves this impression, which is strengthened by 
another passage farther on: “It is only through, and in the pages of the 
Gospels that contact is made with the spirit of Jesus—at least, such con- 
tact as is educative of mind and will and heart” (p. xviii). To such a 
statement no exponent of the liturgy can subscribe. 

These limitations narrow the author’s view too pronouncedly to 
make his treatment of Christ’s mysteries an unqualified success. He does, 
it is true, add somewhat later. “In what is substantial and vitalizing in 
the actions of the God-Man, that is, in their supernatural elements, these 
actions are of a perennial actuality. They are always being enacted... . 
The human life of Christ, as sanctifying souls, transcends the condi- 
tions of time” (p. xix). 

What heartening words! “They are always being enacted.” But there 
the author leaves us. How are they actual? Surely not simply in the medi- 
tative prayer to which we are exhorted. We are given no further informa- 
tion than that “for faith He lives and moves and breathes, and is seen in 
the pages of the Gospel” (p. xvii). This stress on the Gospel is laudable 
and of importance. Moreover, no spiritual writer is asked to exhaust his 
theological knowledge in any single volume. But when a theme is sug- 
gested and, indeed, is inseparable from the subject at hand, we must cry 
aloud for its development. No work on the mysteries of Jesus is complete 
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that does not make clear that they are our mysteries as well as His; that 
they are ours, the members’, precisely because they are His, our Head’s; 
and that they become ours through our participation in the sacramental 
re-enactment of His redemptive work in the liturgy. One does well to 
hold up the actions of Jesus for moral imitation; but more important is it 
to stress the “ontological” root which makes of this moral imitation an 
imperative necessity and a heartening possibility. 

It is only natural that with such treatment the Christian’s personal 
efforts receive great emphasis, while the role of God—although of course 
fully acknowledged—is treated in less detail. May we not question wheth- 
er this approach is best suited to our feverish age of individual activity, 
and whether the few and passing references to the mystical body and 
sacramental grace might not have been developed to greater advantage? 


These remarks must not be taken as a condemnation of Father Leen’s 
book. On the contrary, the reviewer appreciates the many excellent quali- 
ties of the work; he only deplores its limitations. The material is abundant 
and beautiful, handled with Father Leen’s usual charm. 

It will be a useful volume for the preacher, who will find many 
old truths newly and strikingly expressed; and for devout souls seeking a 
book that will give a starting point for their morning mental prayer. It 
will do much good; only, given the possibilities of the theme and the com- 


petence of the author, we expected more. 
Dk. &. 


MARY’S PART IN OUR REDEMPTION. By Canon George D. Smith. 

Burns Oates &% Washbourne, London, England. 1938. Cloth, 6s net. 

It is generally agreed among those who are competent to judge that 
this is an admirable piece of scientific theological work; yet it is one 
which is clearly intended to be read by the intelligent laity as well as by 
the clergy. That, I submit, is a ground of objection (and the only one) 
to Canon Smith’s book. This reviewer is strongly of the opinion that him- 
self and his fellow lay folk need a great deal more theology; but, if I may 
put it so, and without intending to suggest the existence of any heterodox 
dichotomy, what we need is precisely “evangelical theology” and not the 
speculations, however well-founded and not remote, of theologians. Again 
if I may put it so, and with all due respect and deference, the Catholic 
faith as proposed to the ordinary faithful is somewhat over-complicated 
already, and the popularization of the notion of Mary as co-redemptrix, 
with the apologetics and explanations that must necessarily go therewith, 
would be a still further complication. The all-holy, sinless, and ever- 
maiden Mary, by virtue of her sublime “Fiat mihi secundum verbum 
tuum,” is the mother of God; through her son Jesus she is the new mother 
of all living. The ordinary Catholic needs and should need nothing more 
in this regard. 
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In pursuance of the same line of thought, this reviewer ventures to 
disagree with Canon Smith that “‘so long as it is borne in mind that the 
title of Redeemer belongs in an exclusive sense to the Word Incarnate, and 
is applied to others only by analogy, there is no reason why the name Co- 
redemptrix should not be given to our Lady”—considering that statement 
not theologically but as a matter of expedience and in so far as it is pro- 
posed that this idea of our Lady as co-redemptrix should be “popularized” 
among Catholics. For Canon Smith’s proviso of the analogical use of the 
term “redemptrix” is exactly what would not be fulfilled, except by theo- 
logians and others with trained minds; especially if “‘popular devotions” 
were to arise around our Lady in her aspect of co-redemptrix, there would 
be grave danger of the truth of the Lord Christ as sole redeemer being 
obscured and of His Mother and creature being advanced to as it were an 
equal place with Him, if not in Catholicism as popularly held, at any rate 
in the spiritual life of many people. There would be current one more of 
what has been called, in the April Sower, “misleading truths,” misleading 
not only to simple Catholics but, even more seriously, to enquiring and 
sympathetic non-Catholics. 

“Outside the Church there is no salvation” is grievously, and under- 
standably, misunderstood by some within the Church and by many with- 
out; “Mary as co-redemptrix” would be no less so. And in this case non- 
Catholics would be seriously repelled from the Church, not by a truth of 
faith difficult to formulate fo: non-theologians in a few words, but by a 
“theological refinement” quite unnecessary for the ordinary Christian to 


know anything about. 
D. D. A. 


DAS MINISTRANTENBUCH. Ein Handbiichlein fiir den heiligen Dienst. 
By Dom Hariolf Ettensperger, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 1937. Pp. viii-170. Paper, seventy cents. 


We have agitated more than once in these pages for more intensive 
spiritual training of Mass-servers and choir-members. For these two 
groups, in virtue of their office, are most closely associated with the priest 
in the performance of the liturgical acts. Accordingly, to insist on exter- 
nal perfection in song and ceremony without educating to a corresponding 
intelligent internal worship is to build up a false front; objectively speak- 
ing, it is a species of pharisaism. Much has been done in regard to choir- 
members in recent years. But too few pastors have as yet come to realize 
the importance of the acolytes’ office, and their own obligations in respect 
to them. 

The present volume is an ideal handbook for the servers, and an Eng- 
lish adaptation of it would go far to solve the servers’ problem for the 
busy pastor. It first of all gives a clear and appealing description of the 
dignity of the server’s task, of the meaning of the various services and of 
individual ceremonies, of the parish as the liturgical community, of the 
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function of the parish church, of the altar, etc. Then follow general direc- 
tions concerning body-posture, walking, etc. The greater part of the vol- 
ume is taken up with directions for serving at low Mass, high Mass (the 
entire ordinary is given), Vespers, Compline, Benediction, baptism, mar- 
riage and other sacraments, and at funerals. The whole is calculated to 
arouse in the ordinary lad a joyful and proud consciousness of the exalted 
nature of his office as first assistant of the priest and representative of the 


congregation. 
6. t. B 


I PREFAZI AMBROSIANI. Contributo alla storia della liturgia latina. By 
Rev. Angelo Paredi. Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero,’’ Milan, Italy. 
1937. Pp. x-308. Paper, twenty-five Lire. 

This is a scholarly and thorough investigation of the origin, language 
and style of the most ancient prefaces of the Milanese rite. It is hardly 
of interest for the general reader, but it will open up many avenues of 
thought for the specialist in regard to the relation of the Milanese to the 
Roman rite. A perusal of the work brings home once again what master- 
pieces of prayer the prefaces are, and what an enrichment it would be if 
our Roman rite would again have a preface proper to each Mass formulary, 
as it formerly had, and as the Milanese has to our day. And if this would 
be asking too much, as entailing too many inconveniences at least we 
might hope and work for a proper Advent preface. For the preface is tra- 
ditionally the great consecratory prayer, and thus also in the Mass the 
solemn beginning of the canon. How appropriate, therefore, if the beauti- 
ful and important season of Advent would find expression in its own 
preface, as do the other seasons of the year. The Trinity preface, however 
fine in itself, is decidedly not Advential in character. 

G. L. D. 


SAYINGS OF DOM MARMION. Edited from his letters and personal notes 
by Mother Mary St. Thomas. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1937. 
Paper, fifty cents. 

Abbot Columba Marmion is generally regarded as one of the fore- 
most teachers of the spiritual life in modern times. His Christ the Life of 
the Soul is a classic, while Christ in His Mysteries, Christ the Ideal of the 
Monk, and Sponsa Verbi, though less widely known, are scarcely inferior. 
His many admirers and disciples will know how to appreciate the present 
slight volume of texts compiled from his various writings. There are 127 
“sayings” arranged according to thought content to correspond to the 
seasons of the liturgical year. To persons unacquainted with the Abbot’s 
books, these “sayings” may prove disappointing. For his strength lay in 
the ordered development of spiritual teaching on the solid basis of dogma: 
his was not the epigrammatist style. Archbishop Goodier in the Preface 
pays tribute to the author's “utter simplicity and peaceful candour.” 

G. L. D. 
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The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 


later. 


BENZIGER BROS., New York, N. Y.: The Roman Breviary. An English 
Version Compiled by the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey. Revised 
and Edited by Charles Francis Brown. Part IJ: Spring. 1938. Pp. cxxiii- 
880-221. Leather, $5.25. Part IJ]: Summer. 1938. Pp. cxxiii-838-239. 
Leather, $5.25. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: In the Service of God. 
Translated by Sister Mary Charitas, $.S.N.D. 1938. Pp. xx-188. Cloth, 
$1.50. The World’s Classic, Job. Translated by George O'Neill, S.J. 
1938. Pp. xv-158. Cloth, $2.75. 


CENTRAL CATHOLIC LIBRARY, Melbourne, Australia: Report for 1936- 
1937. 


GEORGE E. J. COLDWELL, LTD., London, England: The Priceless Pearl 
or Humility of Heart. By Sister M. Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. 1938. Pp. 78. 
Cloth, 2s 6d. 


B. HERDER BOOK CoO., St. Louis, Mo.: Belief in God. A Course of Sermons 
on Faith. By Very Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. 1938. 
Pp. 176. Cloth, $1.75. Man’s Triumph with God in Christ. By Rev. 
Frederick A. Houck. 1938. Pp. xii-244. Cloth, $2.00. Fiihrer zur Kunst. 
By Heinrich Luetzeler. 1938. Pp. xiv-221. Cloth, $2.75. Jenseitige Men- 
schen. By Dominic Thalhammer, S.J. 1938. Pp. viii-100 Cloth, eighty 
cents. 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md.: The Manual of Prayers. The Official 
Prayer Book Prepared by Direction of the Third Plenary Council. 1930. 
Pp. 832. According to binding, $1.50 to $12.75. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: A Catechism on Birth 
Control. By J. F. N. 1938. Pp. 62. Cloth, fifty cents; paper, fifteen cents. 
The Faith of Millions. By Rev. John A. O’Brien. 1938. Pp. 540. Cloth, 
$1.50. Father Damien. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor Day. Pamphlet, ten cents. 


THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: God’s Man of Affairs. By Rev. 
Herbert G. Kramer, S.M. Pamphlet, ten cents. Pondering in Our Hearts. 
By Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents. 


FERDINAND SCHOENINGH VERLAG, Paderborn, Germany: Psalmen und 
Liturgie. By Rev. Heinrich J. Radermacher. 1938. Pp. 288. Cloth, RM. 
4.80. 


SEELSORGER VERLAG, Wien I, Germany: Bildung zum Christen. Edited 
by Rev. Karl Rudolf. 1938. Pp. 166. Paper, RM. 2.90. 


REV. A. WAIBLE, Esopus, N. Y.: A Saintly Shepherd of Souls (Venerable 
John N. Neumann, C.SS.R.). Pamphlet, five cents. 


EDWARD R. WESTBROOK, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent, England: Two Sets of 
Nine Christmas Cards. Price, $1.00 per set. 


VERLAG FERDINAND SCHOENINGH, Paderborn, Germany: Bibelwerk- 
briefe. Eine Schrifterklarung fiir das Volk. By Dom Albert Ohlmeyer, 
O.S.B. 1938. Six booklets, each 32 pp. Paper, 20 Pfg. each. 
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